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the cyclones which press in from the Atlantic will never
get past, so that his country will always be under the
influence of the front only of the depressions. All that
is necessary for storm-warnings is to watch for signs of
the intensity becoming so great as to give rise to a gale.
The example we have just given in Figs. 64 and 65 is
very characteristic of a gale coming on entirely from in-
crease of intensity, without any motion of a cyclone. This
shows the value of any indications of increasing or decreas-
ing intensity which can be derived from any source.

An inspection of the illustrative charts will show that
the area involved is so large that it is hopeless to trace
the cyclones as a whole, but that usually within the area
of the British telegraphic reports, and always somewhere,
there are localities to the east or north-east where the
pressure is steady. Over the Atlantic great variations
occur, and the forecaster has, therefore, first to try and
discover the area of steady pressure, and then to keep a
sharp look-out for any rapid fall of the barometer over
'the west coast of Ireland, which would produce steep
gradients fcnd their associated gales. When once a frag-
,ment of a ring of steep gradients is formed, its progress
eastwards must be traced by telegraph, and watch must
be kept that there is no giving way of pressure over
Scandinavia, Since the rate of progress of the steep
gradients is usually slow and pretty regulai*, and since,
&s has" been] shown above, the direction of the wind with
the general character of the weather is subject to little
uncertainty, gales 'of this type are practically forecast
almost greater success than any other class.

The forecaster in Central Europe is not so fortunate.